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SOME ASPECTS OF THE 


HISTORY OF EARLY PRINTING 
AND THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING 


D. H. BORCHARDT 


A Few preliminary remarks must be made to defend this paper in its 
present form. First of all I disclaim all originality. The material 
presented has been gathered from fairly well known sources which 
are available to everybody, though some of them may prove tedious 
reading ; even the sources I have used are not original compilations 
in the narrow sense of the word. The history of printing and that of 
learning have been written many times since the sixteenth century. 


Mr Borchardt, who is now Deputy Librarian at the University of Tasmania, 
read this paper before the Historical Section of the Royal Society of New 
Zealand (Dunedin Branch) on 18th July, 1950. 
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Furthermore, you must realize that New Zealand is not the ideal place 
to do research in the early history of printing. Our libraries are not 
only poor in examples of early printing but much poorer still in the 
necessary tools with which to conduct an investigation. 

And lastly, I must assume a certain knowledge of historical and 
general facts. I also assume that my readers know what the word 
printing implies, and promise that in this context I shall not deal with 
any technical exposition of printing problems nor with a historical 
account of printing techniques. 

Learning and the study of history, both taken in their widest 
sense, are inextricably connected with each other. There has been 
no time in the past of man when the process of learning has not been 
dependent on the communication of the knowledge acquired by his 
predecessors. For millennia this communication was purely verbal. 
Then a variety of systems of writing developed which culminated in 
a small number of alphabets; that is to say, a stage was reached 
when those who could write used one system and one only out of a 
very small number of systems of writing. That was some four or five 
thousand years ago, perhaps even more than that. From then on until 
about 1300 AD no really important improvement in the methods of 
communicating knowledge was invented. Or if any were, we know 
nothing definite about them. 

The Chinese developed in the 8th century AD a method of pro- 
ducing identical copies of pictures and of writing by cutting negative 
wood blocks, smearing them with paint and impressing them upon 
paper, silk, or some other material. In a short time they produced 
books, and the British Museum possesses a Chinese religious tract 
with a colophon which indicates that it was printed on 11th May, 
868. Movable types were used successfully by the Chinese in the 
1lth century. They were made of clay and—this is important—repre- 
sented words and syllables. In the 14th century a Peking newspaper, 
one of the first in the history of man, was produced by the same 
method. In all its essentials, modern book production goes back to 
this Chinese invention. It was probably brought to Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, together with another important Chinese 
discovery which likewise has had a most formidable effect on Euro- 
pean history—gunpowder. 


PRINTING WITH MOVABLE TYPE 


Much energy, ink, good clean paper and valuable time in general 
have been spent on trying to find with certainty the European inventor 
of printing with movable types, that important adaptation of the 
original Chinese method. National jeolousy kept the search alive for 
a long time, but during the last two or three decades our fellow men 
have been too busy fighting on other planes, and more than one 
historian of early printing has come to the conclusion that much of the 
search for the first inventor was futile. The favourites, now dead for 
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about 500 years, were of course Johannes Gutenberg alias Gensfleisch, 
of Mainz in Central Germany, and Laurent Coster of Haarlem in 
Holland. 

We know for certain, however, that the earliest extant examples 
of printing with movable type date as far back as 1454. These 
examples are all of theological works, the Holy Bible and indulgences, 
and were produced in Mainz, at that time the centre of papal activities 
in Germany. The first book to bear a date is the famous Mainz Psalter 
of 1457. The imprint reads as follows : “This volume of the Psalms, 
adorned with a magnificance of capital letters and clearly divided by 
rubrics, has been fashioned by a mechanical process of printing and 
producing characters, without use of a pen, and it was laboriously 
completed, for God’s Holiness, by Johann Fust, citizen of Mainz, and 
Peter Schoeffer of Gernsheim, on Assumption Eve, in the year of the 
Lord, 1457.’ 

Prior to this date, it is true, books were produced ; but they are 
not examples of print with movable type. They were produced 
entirely by the early Chinese method already mentioned and are 
commonly referred to as block-books. Some of these block-books 
were of a religious character, but some were school books. The Latin 
grammar of Donatus was the most common among them. 

Before we proceed to consider the cultural and scholastic aspect 
of the books printed before 1500 we must glance briefly at some 
general implications of this remarkable invention. One thing is 
obvious : it is much easier and quicker to print a hundred copies of a 
book than to write them. (If you find this statement gratuitous, please 
think for a moment about the difference between spreading news by 
newspaper and broadcasting the same news by radio). Consequently 
printed books could be produced at a much cheaper rate and could 
thus become the property of the more or less wealthy middle classes, 
whereas they had previously been the sole property of the clergy 
and the wealthy scholar. But then, as now, ‘newfangled ideas’ were 
not immediately and universally appreciated. The old-fashioned and 
well-to-do scholars of the second half of the 15th century were as little 
impressed by this cheap method of literary reproduction as some of 
our contemporaries are towards the possibilities of enjoying an opera 
through a television apparatus. Many scholars and institutions con- 
tinued for a long time to prefer ‘the manuscript form for their books, 
and found it difficult to divest themselves of the impression that the 
less costly printed volumes were suited only for the requirements of 
the vulgar herd.”* 

An illustration of this can be found by comparing the colophon 
of the Mainz Psalter (1457) already quoted, with that of the 
Catholicon (an early biblical and general encyclopedia) printed in 
the same city in 1460. The printer of the Psalter is at pains to tell us 


* Putnam, v. 1 : 243. 
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that the book has been ‘ adorned with a magnificence of capital letters 
and clearly divided by rubrics’ and that it has been “laboriously 
[i.e. diligently] completed’ ; that is to say, though the book has been 
‘fashioned by a mechanical process’ the printer has aimed at repro- 
ducing the effect of a manuscript book. The printer of the Catholicon, 
however, states: ‘.... in the year of our Lord 1460, in the city of 
Mainz of the famous German nation, which the mercy of God has 
deigned to prefer and make famous above all other nations of the 
world, by the high light of genius freely given; this book, The 
Catholicon, was printed and completed not by use of reed, stylus, or 
quill, but by a wonderful agreement, conformity, and precision of 
patrices and forms.’ Here we have an expression of pride in the 
more fact of mechanization, and the advantage of the new process, 
the ‘agreement, conformity, and precision of patrices and forms,’ is 
brought to the notice of the reader. Though the mechanical advance- 
ment of the new typographical art developed at a steady pace, we 
find only at the end of the 15th century examples of printing which 
are free from any attempt to emulate the handwritten book. This 
period of almost fifty years is often referred to as the cradle-period of 
the typographic arts, and the products are commonly known as 
incunabula artis typographiae, or incunabula for short. 


Stow REALIZATION OF ADVANTAGES 


We must be quite clear on this point, however, that the effect 
of the new invention, while it appears to us without doubt as a 
revolutionary step, did not appear as being revolutionary to its con- 
temporary witnesses. Psychologically as well as materially the process 
was a slow one. 

As I have already mentioned, the new art was not immediately 
and universally accepted with open arms. We have some evidence 
that vested interests, as we would call them today, opposed the 
spreading of books as much as they could ; not directly so much as 
indirectly. That is to say, old and conservative libraries would 
hesitate to acquire a machine made copy of a text, and the universities 
which controlled the manuscript trade in many centres in Europe 
would not encourage the propagation of knowledge by a method 
which by its very nature lent itself to cheap and numerous productions, 
the distribution of which could not easily be controlled. Even 
national economic interests are to be found on the side of the 
manuscripts. The famous printer Aldus Manutius was accused of 
lack of patriotism because his authoritative printed editions of 
classical authors, which were sold on both sides of the Alps, kept 
potential students from travelling to Italy, then the centre par excel- 
lence of classical studies. 


It was natural that the first printer-publishers should select such 
texts as would guarantee a quick turnover. The printers were always 
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—had to be, in fact—sound business men whose profit or loss depended 
largely on their ability to foretell the needs of the public. The well 
established manuscript trade of the middle of the fifteenth century 
provided a reliable gauge to ascertain the fancy of the reading and 
bookbuying public. It is for this reason that the book production of 
the second half of the fifteenth century serves as a fairly reliable guide 
to the intellectual tastes of the time. More so, indeed, than the book 
production of the twentieth century, with its artificially boosted best 
sellers and its extravagant blurbs and advertisements. 


AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS MADE POSSIBLE BY PRINTING 

Apart from many other minor disabilities, the manuscript book 
suffered the greatest of all impediments to scholastic scholarship : no 
two copies of one text could be found to be exactly alike. To those 
who know a little of scholastic scholarship and scholastic philosophy, 
it will be at once apparent that much of their intellectual produce 
would never have seen the light of day had they not had to fight and 
to quibble over textual interpretations. I am not saying that they 
wasted their time, but it is difficult for us today to realize fully what 
it must have meant not to have two identical copies of, say, Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Today we sit in philosophy classes at the feet of our con- 
temporaries and are told to go home and read chapters one to six and 
to report back on it in one week’s time. However much the reports 
from different students vary, the differences do not arise from the fact 
that they are reading different texts. Do not forget that this is not 
the end of the story : far worse was the fact that differences gradually 
accumulated, and thus increasing divergences between texts became 
established. 

The printer-publisher who was sufficiently enterprising to 
attempt the issuing of a first edition of Euclid, for instance (Erhard 
Radoldt, Venice, 1482), was therefore first of all in search of a 
reliable MS to serve as a basis for his edition. In his printing shop 
he would use the best available scribes to supervise the typesetting, 
proofreading and correcting. And the immediate result would be the 
first standard edition of Euclid. Dr. George Sarton, the eminent 
historian of science, refers to this remarkable progress in these terms : 
‘Mankind was given for the first time a means of transmitting identical 
knowledge to a great many men irrespective of their place of resi- 
dence.’ 

It is to the everlasting glory of the first printers of texts of the 
classics that they honestly tried to procure and to reproduce the best 
textual copy. We do not today always consider the editio princeps of 
a classical author as necessarily the best edition, but it would be wrong 
to blame the printer-publisher alone for the defects. Very often MSS 
of Greek and Latin texts have come to light long after—sometimes 
200 or 300 years after—the first edition had been issued, and have 
thrown new light on passages and sometimes on whole books. In the 
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case of numerous classical texts we possess today not a single MS and 
our whole knowledge is based on early printed editions. Pliny’s 
Epistolae ad Traianum, for instance, were first rediscovered in France 
in or about 1500 by a certain Fra Giocondo. A so-called ‘ complete’ 
edition of Pliny’s entire correspondence had been published by 
Valdarfer in Venice in 1471, and this edition was reprinted by several 
printer-publishers before 1500, minus the Pliny-Trajan letters and 
some other letters which were discovered much later. As far as we 
know today, the French MS is entirely lost and our earliest source for 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan is the printed edition of 1508, issued in 
Venice by Aldus Manutius, and a MS in the Bodleian Library which 
was discovered by E. G. Hardy and which appears to be a copy of 
the lost French MS. 

While we can rightly interpret the whole achievement of the 
early printers as a movement towards a standardization of knowledge, 
we must bear in mind that these craftsmen themselves had no such 
aim in view. Business enterprise, and perhaps a greater practical 
curiosity than we might find today, played undoubtedly a major part 
in their activities, but they also interested themselves in the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and to that end they had to be scholars in 
their own right if they were to achieve anything at all. That about 
fifty per cent of the incunabula should treat of religious matters is 
scarcely surprising if we remind ourselves that by far the largest 
proportion of the literate population consisted of ecclesiastics. 
The total number of incunabula printed is estimated to be in the 
vicinity of 35,000. The estimated average size of an edition is about 
200, considering that numerous books of that period had a very small 
circulation, and that into the total of 35,000 titles are counted, for 
example, the two-leaf news-sheet announcing Columbus's discovery 
of the new continent, of which, however, very few copies have come 
down to us. At any rate, the figures given represent a very modest 
estimate, but they amount to a total of about six to seven million 
books which we know to have been produced in the first fifty years 
after the invention of printing. 


THE PUBLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


If about fifty per cent of the incunabula deal with religious 
subject matter, we are left with some 15,000 or so titles dealing with 
scientific and classical material. An estimate of scientific incunabula, 
based on a long and comprehensive list compiled during many years 
and finally published in 1937, counts about 3,000 of these ; or, to put 
it in another way, one book in every twelve published before 1500 
is of a scientific character. We must not forget, though, that science 
has changed in character, and that many subjects of investigation in 
the scientific books of the fifteenth century would not be considered 
scientific today. 
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I have already pointed out how the classical literatures suffered 
through a lack of reliable MSS which could be used as copy. Yet 
the printer-publishers of the fine editions of Cicero, Horace, Plato, 
Aristotle, etc., were at least able to follow a high standard of literary 
transmission, that of the MS trade. The publication of scientific 
material was a different proposition, full of pitfalls for the unwary 
and a rich soil for the exploitation of widespread popular superstition 
(no more widespread than today, but of a slightly different nature). 
The sciences of the fifteenth century which figure most prominently 
among the incunabula are astrology and medicine, and then follow 
encyclopeedic works. Dr Sarton has compiled a list of scientific best 
sellers, and it is a most revealing document on the education and 
cultural leanings of the fifteenth century. The twelve most popular 
authors are : 

Albert the Great (XIII-2)t¢ 

Aristotle 

Hippocrates 

Arnaldo da Villanova (XIII-2) 

Faber, Wenzel, from Budweis (XV-2) 

Regiomontanus (Johannes Muller from Konigsberg) (XV-2) 
Anianus (XIII-2) 

Mandeville, Jean de (XIV-2) 

Canutus, together with Jean Jacme (XIV-2) 

al-Razi (IX-2) 

Granollachs, Bernat (XV-2) 

Sacrobosco, Johannes de (John of Holywood) (XITII-1) 


Counting each separate edition of any of their works as a separate 
title, these men had 625 books printed within less than fifty years. 
Two hundred and forty-nine of these are books by Albert the Great 
and by Aristotle. Considering that the books of Aristotle here counted 
are only the purely scientific ones, it is probably correct to say that 
he was the most popular author of the incunabula period. There seem 
to have been about 175 editions of the Bible, forty of which were in 
some vernacular of the day. Virgil, too, seems to have been popular 
enough : 178 editions of his works, complete or separate, were issued 
in this same period. I have not compiled any statistics regarding 
modern book production in the same fields, but I doubt whether 
there has been an increase of Virgil editions commensurate with the 
improved printing facilities and in proportion to the increased 
population. This, by the way, does not bear out the claims, advanced 
by certain sections of our contemporaries, that the Bible has always 
been the most often printed and generally speaking the favourite book. 

This list of most popular authors lends itself obviously to further 
analysis, but before we do that I shall produce a short list of the 
twelve best selling titles of the same period : 


+ Thirteenth century, second half. 
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Regimen sanitatis 

De mirabilis mundi (Albertus magnus ? ) 
Liber aggregationis (Albertus magnus ? ) 
Secreta mulierum (Albertus magnus ? ) 
Somnia Danielis 

Astrological predictions by Faber, Wenzel, von Budweis 
Compotus, by Annianus 

Itinerarius, by Mandeville 

Herbals 

Regimen pestilentiz, by Canutus and Jacme 
Lunarium, by Granollachs, Bernat de 
Anonymous prognostications 


Four of these deal with marvels (the three books ascribed to Albertus 
Magnus and the hair-raising travel book of Mandeville). Three deal 
with astrology, and one with dreams and dream interpretation. That 
is to say, three-quarters of the twelve best sellers among scientific 
incunabula did not deal with the empirical sciences in a manner 
approved of today. Let us not forget, however, that for the fifteenth 
century alchemy, Aristotelian physics and astrology were real sciences, 
and that accounts of travels were a means of imparting geographical 
knowledge. 

What is surprising, however is that among the dozen favourite 
authors five only were men of great stature (Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
Albertus Magnus, Razi, Regiomontanus), two were men of calibre 
(Sacrobosco and Villanova), and the rest were what we might call 
sub-standard. And while we note this with regret, we cannot overlook 
the fact that Johannes Muller from Konigsberg (Regiomontanus) was 
the only one of the contemporaries of the invention of printing who 
was a scientist and a writer of importance; he was born in 1436 
and can justly be referred to as the first contemporary scientist who 
was aware of the powers of the new invention and appropriated 
the craft for the distribution of scientific knowledge. He published 
trigonometrical tables for the first time and wrote (but it was not 
published until 1533) the first substantial treatise on trigonometry. 
Unfortunately he died suddenly at the early age of forty years. It is 
interesting to note that no printer of the day undertook the publication 
of this important treatise on trigonometry! Undoubtedly, it was a 
difficult proposition for the printing works of the day, far more difficult 
than the herbals and alchemical writings, the illustrations and 
diagrams of which were cut in wood, while the trigonometrical tables 
required the setting of whole pages of figures in metal. A similar 
curious position is noteworthy in regard to Marco Polo’s Travels. 
This important geographical treatise (for such was its true nature at 
the time of compilation) was issued only four times in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, while Mandeville’s fictitious nonsense was 
printed thirty-six times in the same period. It cannot be argued that 
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Mandeville’s book was an easier task for the printer ; it can be said, 
however, that then, as now, truth had less general appeal than 
fantastic lies. Consequently there was a fairly assured sale for 
Mandeville to the curious and undiscriminating, while the selling 
prospects of Marco Polo were greatly limited by his less sensational 
account. (Mandeville, by the way, is a pseudonym whose real identity 
has not yet been definitely established. ) 


AUTHOR AND CopyRIGHT 


There was, generally speaking, no difficulty for any man with 
some scientific background (be it real or imaginary) in having his 
book or books published, provided he could convince the printer- 
publisher of its importance and consequent saleability. The general 
practice seems to have been to let the poor author have a small 
percentage of the books issued, and the publisher tried to reimburse 
himself by selling the remainder. Since both had to live, and since 
the selling of books was often not sufficiently lucrative, the need for 
finding a generous patron arose. Theological books were usually 
commissioned by a prince of the church or financed by some religious 
institution. Other works, notably the classics and scientific works, 
were dedicated to some wealthy but not always or necessarily worthy 
man who supplied the greater part of the money — sometimes for the 
greater glory of himself. The worst aspect of this state of affairs was 
the complete lack of recognition of literary property except perhaps in 
a negative sense. G. H. Putnam asserts repeatedly in his otherwise 
excellent and monumental treatise, Books and their Makers in the 
Middle Ages, that the works of living authors played practically no 
part in the book production and the book trade of the incunabula 
period. While that may be true of literary works, it is scarcely quite 
correct regarding religious works, where the compiler or editor of a 
biblical or other fundamental text played an important part and was 
very often sufficiently alive to see his commentary through the press. 
As regards authors of scientific incunabula, the total number of whom 
amounted to about 650, 375 of them, or about 60 per cent, lived 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. Of these, by the way, 
the British numbered 3, the Italians 104, the Germans 185. 

Literary piracy was the order of the day, and it is obvious that 
the scientific authors had to suffer more than other writers, the next 
on the list of sufferers probably being the historians. The latter, 
however, were the first to obtain a ‘ privilegium’, or a recognition of 
copyright. The earliest record of such a ‘privilegium’ referring 
specifically to one single book and its author is dated at Venice, 1486. 
The author in question is Antonio Sabellico, and the book is Decades 
rerum Venetarium. The penalty for infringement was 500 ducats. 
Instances of other kinds of copyright can be found even earlier. 
Already in 1469 a certain Johannes Spira (John of Speyer) had 
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secured the sole right to print and publish books in Venice for the 
five ensuing years. Fortunately for Venice and ourselves, he died 
very soon afterwards and the art of printing progressed chiefly through 
competition. A much more interesting copyright was granted to the 
famous Aldus Manutius. The Venetian government granted him in 
1496 a privilege for twenty years for all books printed in Greek. 
Naturally, outside the Venetian realm these privileges were worth 
nothing, but they had a certain effect on the sales of books in the 
districts where they could be enforced. 

I have not been able to find references to any author of the 
incunabula period receiving a worthwhile remuneration for his literary 
products. The first man to make anything like a living out of his 
writing was, as far as I can ascertain, Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(1467-1536), but most of his activity falls outside the period we are 
considering at present. 


CENSORSHIP AND PERSECUTION 


The negative aspect of copyright, to which I referred before, is 
reflected in the censorship of books and the persecution of their 
authors. While the fifteenth century did not provide for authors to 
live by their work, it did make sure that they could die for it. Again 
we have to go to Italy for examples of certain kinds of censorship. 
The Venetian government, while it was the first to come to the aid 
of the new invention in all matters commercial and political, was also 
one of the first to institute political and moral censorship. But it 
was the Holy See that during the papacy of Innocent VIII began 
its never-ending crusade against literary works on purely religious 
grounds. The first papal bull dealing with the productions of the 
printing presses was issued in 1487 by Innocent VIII under the title 
Contra Impressores Librorum Reprobatorum. It was addressed to the 
governments and people of Rome, Italy, Germany, France, Spain, 
England and Scotland, and prepared the way for numerous other 
documents issued by the same and also by many other authorities. 
Books of a scientific character were liable to prosecution if they 
contained any slight deviation from the mediaeval (that is, of course, 
from the Aristotelian) conception of the nature of things. The fear of 
persecution was one of the factors that precluded original approaches 
to science from being published during the Italian renaissance. 
However, the lack of modern science was not due to a lack of modern 
writers. I have already stated that 60 per cent of the scientific authors 
of the incunabula period were men who lived in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. The real reason for the lack of general scientific 
progress was much deeper, and was undoubtedly closely allied to the 
lack of active interest we show today towards new theories, such as, 
for instance, Einstein’s theories or an understanding of the non-military 
implications of atomic physics. 
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While truth was undoubtedly, then as now, much stranger than 
fiction, it has never been, nor is it today, more palatable than fiction. 
It was not the danger of prosecution by the worldly and spiritual 
powers of the day which kept science back so much as the general 
lack of goodwill among the potential and actual users of scientific 
books. Nicolaus Cusanus, who anticipated the Copernican theories 
of a heliocentric universe by a hundred years, and who probably 
anticipated Darwin by four hundred years, died as a cardinal of the 
Roman church. Peurbach and Regiomontanus had no cause to fear 
the powers of their time. Perhaps we must call them fortunate. 
Others, who have made less revolutionary suggestions, and who 
perhaps merely dabbled with science, have been denounced as witch 
doctors and as magisters of the black arts. 

I have surveyed and tried to show a particular aspect of early 
printing and also a small span in the history of science. In analysing 
the more peculiar aspects of authorship we have found that a large 
number of the books of contemporaries of the invention of printing 
are of very little, if any, value, either scientific or otherwise. This is 
what we should expect if we draw proper conclusions from the 
copyright lists of our own day. Then, as now, mediocre writers were 
considerably more numerous than good ones. Time has helped to 
weed the garden of literature, and it is but natural that the true herbs 
increase in fragrance and general beauty as the centuries move on. 

The early presses, like their modern counterparts, produced a 
great deal of balderdash, particularly in the scientific field. But 
they added to man’s progress in two very important ways: they 
standardized our sources of knowledge, and they helped to distribute 
it during a period of unprecedented intellectual advances. As Dr 
Sarton has said, ‘The good and the evil are not in the presses, nor 
in the books, but in the hearts of men’. 
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OTHER PEOPLES’ LIBRARIES 


JEAN S. WRIGHT 


Miss Wright is Librarian-in-charge, Country Library Service, Christchurch. 
Visttinc other countries’ libraries may not as historically or 
architecturally instructive nor as artistically satisfying as pilgrimages 
to their cathedrals or wanderings through their art galleries and 
museums. For its own purposes it is as stimulating and exciting. 
It will at times arouse the usual New Zealand complacency that we 
are not doing so badly by comparison. It will be comforting, too, 
to find buildings quite as “ unfunctional ’ as most of ours, but the envy 
aroused by their new libraries of modern functional design and the 
service given by the best of them quickly dispels such smugness. 

Although visitors are recommended generally to see the best 
libraries, from Herefordshire County Library I received, I think, good 
advice, to visit not only the best but the ones doing a good job on 
more restricted budgets. It is to Herefordshire and to Lancashire 
County Libraries that I owe much for advice and assistance and for 
the breadth of knowledge gained of English County Libraries. King 
County Library, Seattle, Wash., also thought that good and bad should 
be seen and they planned that I should see the worst of their branches 
as well as their best, but the service there and the organization to give 
service could not be hidden by any building, no matter how dreary, 
small or badly situated it may be. 


County Liprary SERVICE 


I saw a fair cross section of county libraries in England and 
attended the County Libraries Section week-end at Oxford, but saw 
little of their regional library services. I regret very much that I 
could not visit Derbyshire, where regionalization is well established. 
However, I saw its beginnings in Lancashire and Devon. In the 
United States, after the ALA Conference, the New York State Library 
organized a tour both of the Erie County Library, a federation of 
libraries which includes those of the large city of Buffalo and of 
the Watertown Regional Library Center,* an experimental service 
organized and financed in the first place for three years by the New 
York State Library. The service has now been extended for a further 
four years. On the Pacific West Coast I spent a day at the Fort 
Vancouver Regional Library, a recent establishment where Vancouver 
(Wash.) Public Library and the surrounding Clark County, except 
for the usual independent areas, are under the one library authority. 
There is an awareness in the USA now that care must be taken in 
such developments to ensure that neither town nor county should 
suffer in the combined service, and a fear that the county would be 


* Library journal 74 : 1786-1791 D 1°49. 
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the one to suffer and should not be. In Canada, I visited the library 
I had always hoped to see, the Fraser Valley Union Library, but I 
found realization not quite up to expectation ; for whereas in its early 
days it was more rural in character with a population of 30,000, it is 
now, except in its outposts, not so rural with a population of 100,000 ; 
nor has its monetary grant increased at the same rate as its population. 
It is now only 50c per head of population. 

Before seeing the latest development of a former demonstration 
scheme, I had in North Wisconsin seen the very infancy of another. 
The Door-Kewaune county library scheme is an experiment for three 
years with the state of Wisconsin paying 75c of the ALA minimum 
recommendation and the two counties making up the $1.50 per head. 
It has already been proved, before the first year has passed, that this 
sum is insufficient for the first year of service. This was one of 
the really rural areas I visited and it was here that I saw again a 
small staff, all working as a team, doing all jobs with enthusiasm and 
willing to sacrifice personal time and prejudice to prove that such an 
undertaking was worth while. Here, too, I first met the realization 
in the USA that in library services there must be a balance between 
adult and children’s services and that, as so easily can happen, the 
children’s services must not take precedence. 


KNOWLEDGE OF NEW ZEALAND OVERSEAS 
Throughout the USA and Canada there is some knowledge of 
New Zealand, though a newspaper heading ‘ Librarian from Australia’ 
in one American city newspaper would belie this, and there is an 
interest greater than any encountered in England. Much of what is 
known of our libraries in England was told by Miss Carnell and many 
of the impressions are still those of some five to ten years ago. 
Incidentally, just before I left England I spent a week with her in 
Devon. She is still the same dynamic person with the same 
clear foresightedness and delightful sense of humour. For all the 
English insularity, however, library services in Commonwealth 
countries are included in the FLA syllabus and New Zealand Libraries 
recommended reading. At the conference at Oxford, I met a serious 
student who had therefore read our monthly journal and from that 
had concluded that everyone worked in the National Library Service. 
To Dr S. R. Ranganathan, president of the Indian Library Association, 
also, New Zealand Libraries is known and he has a kindly feeling 
towards it, for it had given his first book its best and most 
knowledgeable review. He regretted the loss of contact with us during 
the last war and wished it could be renewed. 
In Oslo, as in the United States, Dorothy Neal White’s book, 
About Books for Children, was known and applauded, and at the 
LA Conference I met a children’s librarian who on reading Mrs 
White’s article in the Horn Book + on our first Esther Glen award 


+ Horn Book 22 : 339-343 S-O °46. 
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had ordered and received Wiremu. Vancouver BC Public Library 
had also ordered the book on the strength of the article but had 
not been so successful in receiving it. But no one had heard of 
A. W. Reed’s Myths end Legends of Maoriland. In fact one large 
American library regretted that there was no new book of Maori 
mythology. Perhaps some enterprising children’s librarian or enthusiast 
for children’s literature in this country could tell the Horn Book and 
Junior Bookshelf of our awards whenever they are made or bring 
any review in New Zealand Libraries to their notice. 


Tue NEED FoR OVERSEAS VISITS 

One realizes when overseas how much we miss here, because of 
distance, meetings with librarians of other countries. For this reason, 
and there are others too, there should, I think, be much closer contact 
between Australian and New Zealand librarians, and such lack of 
contact is a weakness in our policy and theirs. We should be able, 
too, to send delegates to such gatherings as Unesco summer schools, 
not necessarily those of us who may be on the other side of the world 
at the time, unless they be our best, but others here who cannot be 
so fortunate but who would reap inestimable value both for themselves 
and for library services in this country. To meet librarians from other 
countries of the world would be very good for us, nor would the 
advantage be all on our side. In such cases financial aid should be an 
accepted necessity. Exchanges, too, would be advantageous but here 
again there should be more than token assistance. It is difficult for 
the young and enthusiastic, and they are the ones to make the 
exchanges, to save the necessary minimum to sail and return across 
the six to twelve thousand miles of Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The 
Canadian Library Association has already realized this and is thinking 
along the lines of endowments for this purpose. 

Among the library visits I enjoyed most were those a little away 
from my daily interests here — the Library of Congress, the University 
Library in Oslo and the offices of the British National Bibliography. 
In this last place the work being done by the editor and his small staff 
convinces one that English librarianship can still be as enthusiastic 
and venturesome as that anywhere else. After visits both to the 
British Museum Library and the Library of Congress one realizes the 
differences in the activities of the two great libraries. True, no one 
library in the United States can have the wealth of old and valuable 
material that the Museum has, and the Museum, too, has not — as yet 
— considered it necessary to have an obvious armed guard day and 
night by the Magna Carta, as the Library of Congress has for the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution. But does the British Museum 
know so much of library services the world over, especially in lands 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, as does the Library of 
Congress ? 
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Select booklists in their many attractive forms are invaluable 
means of information and readers’ adviser services overseas. They 
profit from the wide book coverage of both English and United States 
libraries, though a judicious selection of each other's publications 
would be advantageous to both, and in the case of England, American 
children’s books, especially ‘easies’, could be the flavour in a 
somewhat unpalatable stew. We here, like the Canadians, have the 
advantage of selecting books from both countries, and we too could 
have booklists which give a breadth of service as yet barely touched. 
The NLS Schools’ Section subject booklists of two years ago have 
proved this and the demand for further lists is persistent. Even so 
the fallibility of such lists can be seen in a geographical list of fiction 
compiled for a prison library in the US, for the two books listed under 
New Zealand are E. Goudge’s Green Dolphin Country and W. G. 
Weekley’s The Ledger of Lying Dog. Select booklists predominate in 
the state library schemes of Norway and Denmark, and here libraries 
must select from these lists in using state grants for bookbuying. 
A lack of knowledge of the language makes them rather difficult 
reading for the foreigner, but for all that one can pick out English 
authors — Galsworthy and Mansfield for example. Bookshops also 
have a wide selection of English language publications, either in their 
original language or translated into the Scandinavian languages. In 
Oslo, the technical section of the Public Library was a revelation. 
Standard English and American texts (there is a dollar question there 
too) predominate, and of the 400 periodicals taken over fifty per cent 
are English and American. 


BUILDINGS AND BOOKMOBILES 


I suppose the major problem overseas is library buildings, though 
the lack of trained staff is very serious. In England, where construction 
of libraries is strictly controlled, bookmobile service to the new 
population areas and makeshift quarters fill an urgent need. England 
too, in its public and county libraries, branch and central, is inclined 
to cling to the high stacks still arranged in places in the traditional 
radiating design. In the USA and Canada, the new buildings I saw 
were of the unit design and were the most delightful, airy and light 
of places. Bookmobile service is widely used there also, in cities as 
in the counties, and with these vans, as in England,.there is now a 
strong move against outside shelving, the chief reason being the 
weather, while we in the CLS are now convinced in spite of the 
weather that outside shelving is of great advantage. Denmark has 
solved the problem of library buildings in smaller places, as new 
buildings for such purposes are not possible, by ensuring that there 
is a library room built in all the new schools. The room cannot be 
used as a classroom but can be used by the classes and at nights by 
adult education groups. The State Library has to approve the plan 
but contributes up to 16,000 kr (£800) of the cost. 
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Both Norway and Denmark have their library training schemes. 
In neither country is training specifically at the graduate level, mainly 
because it takes so many years to obtain a degree that graduates are 
a little too old to want to take further training. In Norway there 
is a government library school, established in 1940, but naturally 
doing nothing until 1945. Yearly 25 students of over 23 years of age 
but under 30 with two years’ previous training in good public libraries 
approved by the Library School Board are admitted for the one year’s 
library school which at the moment is trying to combine the course 
for university and public libraries. This contrasts with Denmark’s 
three years in a library which the students begin at 18 years of age, 
and then one year’s library school. Denmark, too, holds ‘short’ 
courses for librarians of different types of libraries. 


HosPiTALS AND PRISONS 


In England I saw a hospital library of one’s dreams. It is a 
branch of the Bristol Public Libraries at Southmead Hospital, though 
financed by the hospital authorities of the area. It shows how much 
can be done by co-operation between the hospital, medical and 
nursing authorities and local bodies. Again, in Lancaster Moor Mental 
Hospital, there is a branch of the Lancashire County Library. The 
authorities are behind the service, too, and even though the library 
itself is not so delightful as that of Southmead it is a pleasant place 
and doing magnificent work. The Red Cross appears to have a 
monopoly of hospital library service in England, and co-operation 
between them and the various libraries is not an outstanding feature. 
A recent Library Association Record { more than confirms this, as did 
a visit to the National Book League’s display on hospital libraries. 
The work of libraries was not in evidence. In America, county and 
public libraries take responsibility where they can for hospital services 
in their areas. Admitted at Minneapolis as an expensive service, 
including as it does public and private hospitals, it is also considered 
a good public relations service. At Imola Mental Hospital in California 
the economy and efficiency of having both medical and recreational 
libraries under the one trained librarian were seen. 

In Manchester, I gathered that it was doubtful if I could see the 
prison library at Strangeways because of my sex, but at San Quentin 
prison in California, where the same bar exists, through the kindness 
of the California State Library and the Warden of the prison I 
succeeded in passing through all gates, under escort I admit. It was 
worth while if only to see the gardens in the precincts. The library 
is giving amazing service, and well over 3000 requests were sent to 
the California State Library during the last year. There are the usual 
occupational requests — in another prison such a one for automobile 
engineering resulted in the borrower returning for a further visit in the 
restricted limits — with a fair percentage for inmates who try to prove 


t Library Association Record 52 : 237-238 JI ’50. 
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that the law, in their case, has erred, and many for those who are 
trying to better themselves. Both here and at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Englewood, Colorado, where the librarian is a woman, 
the librarian is recognized as a member of the staff and the library and 
librarian are used for rehabilitation both psychological and practical. 

To visit a children’s library in Paris and a Country Library just 
out of Copenhagen ; to learn something of the mighty organization 
of the Library of Congress or the quiet and wealth of the chained 
Library in Hereford Cathedral ; to travel on both sides of the Atlantic 
on bookmobiles serving individual readers and to visit the Gertenslager 
bookmobile works at Wooster, Ohio ; to join in a storytelling hour in 
the New York Public Library’s summer programme in a riverside park 
and to see the best of children’s, school and young adults’ services ; 
as a foreigner to hear Brooks Emeny, President of the Foreign Policy 
Association, tell the ALA Conference something about a Marshall 
plan of ideas and something of what foreigners think of Americans, 
and at the same Conference to listen to the charming and thoughtful 
talks of Dr Ranganathan — these experiences and others could not 
have been without help from New Zealand and elsewhere. To the 
Library Associations of England, France, Norway, Denmark, the 
United States and Canada and their members, and above all to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, I am very grateful, for without 
their kindness, organization and generosity I should not have been 
able to see and learn so much. But for my New Zealand advisers, 
I should not have made the trip when I did nor have travelled so far. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


In the August 1950 issue of New Zealand Libraries (p. 169) we made 
note of the dismissal of a member of the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, because of refusal to sign the loyalty oath required 
of Maryland public employees. That this was not an isolated instance 
is shown by a section of the Memo to Members printed in the ALA 
Bulletin for September 1950, which reads: ‘Problems of intellectual 
freedom are heightened by current tensions. Several examples have 
recently been reported of library censorship, loyalty resolutions 
affecting librarians, and attempts to prohibit access of minority groups 
to public libraries. Peoria, Ill., Newport News, Va., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and Indiana are the most recent names in the news on such 
questions. Bartlesville reports that members of the Public Library 
Board of Trustees were replaced and the librarian with thirty years 
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tenure was fired for defending the library’s right to subscribe to 
The New Republic and The Nation. ALA’s Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom has been active on this case and will seek to give it national 
publicity. It is heartening to learn that the Mountain Plains Library 
Association has endorsed the ALA Loyalty Resolution and the Library 
Bill of Rights, urging its adoption by local libraries in the region.’ 

In this situation, the American Library Association is taking a 
praiseworthy stand through its Committee on Intellectual Freedom ; 
we can only hope that it will not run foul of a fanatical Congressional 
committee. Mr David K. Berninghausen, chairman of the committee, 
wrote in the same number of the ALA Bulletin ° : 

‘ The profession of librarianship is coming of age. Librarians are 
more and more aware that they cannot live in ivory towers and expect 
to be respected as professional workers. A professional doctor, scholar 
or teacher realizes that there are things he must not do, and that 
there are things he must do regardless of the consquences. Librarians 
realize that it is their essential duty to prevent censorship and 
encourage free inquiry. 

‘Librarians are beginning to assume the role of professional 
educators with increasing understanding of the vital importance 
of their function as impartial disseminators of information. Our 
Library Bill of Rights ¢ recognizes the necessity for our professional 
Association’s opposition to any and all anti-intellectual forces which 
attempt censorship in libraries and which tend to discourage the free 
dissemination of ideas. I emphasize that the first Library Bill of 
Rights was written and approved by the ALA Council as recently 
as 1939. We now recognize that, as preservers of the traditional 
American freedoms of inquiry and expression, we have responsibilities 
as a maturing profession. We are coming of age. 

‘Along with all other educators we face the problem of how to 
combat the notion that all educators are probably subversive. We 
should see clearly that in many minds there is a confusion as to the 
definition of the term teach. To many supporters of loyalty oaths, the 
mere fact that unpopular ideas are studied in classrooms or appear in 
libraries seems grounds for suspicion of educators. But this term 
teach, in such cases, is confused with indoctrination. 

“We must distinguish between indoctrination and consideration 
of ideas. Teachers or librarians must certainly not be permitted to 
indoctrinate others with ideas that lead to conspiracies against our 
government. But if they are not encouraged to promote the reading 
and study and criticism of all ideas and doctrines, however unpopular, 
then our American democracy has already surrendered its freedoms 
* Berninghausen, David K. The responsibilities of librarians. ALA Bulletin 
44 : 305-6 S 50. 


+ Extracts from the Library Bill of Rights were printed in Mr B. G. Hood’s 
—_ ee and Mind Moulders’, in New Zealand Libraries 
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of inquiry and expression. To surrender these freedoms is to adopt 
the totalitarian concept that only a single, exclusive, official doctrine 
or system of beliefs can be permitted. This cannot be done in a 
democracy. It cannot be done under the Constitution of the United 
States. And if it is done, then our free society is weakened, for our 
citizens will have lost their freedom to pursue the truth, wherever their 
search may lead. To do this is to reject our faith in intelligence. 
It is the professional responsibility of all educational organizations 
to oppose legislation of loyalty programs which can be interpreted 
as an announcement to present and potential educators that by their 
choice of occupation they will automatically be suspected of disloyalty. 

‘Our resolution is a protest against the notion that routine loyalty 
investigations of all library employees are necessary and good. We 
are not against loyalty investigations of individual librarians when 
there are grounds to suspect their loyalty. However, we contend 
that guilt is personal. To ask all members of a profession to declare 
or prove that they have not committed acts of disloyalty carries 
an implication that they are suspected. To suspect all teachers or 
librarians without specific and adequate reasons is intolerably offensive 
and weakens our educational profession. 

“What shall we say about loyalty programs such as the Ober 
Law in Maryland? Elizabeth Haas, a former WAC and member of 
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the Society of Friends, was automatically dismissed from the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library for refusal to sign the loyalty oath required under 
the Ober Law. Her dismissal has been decried by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library Staff Association, the Maryland Library Association, the 
Baltimore press and the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 

“The Ober Law, our committee believes, cannot prove effective 
in preventing subversive people from holding public office. It is naive 
to suppose that any Communist or person sympathetic to Communism 
will refuse to sign any oath. The Ober Law requirement that 
oaths and affadavits of loyalty must be presented by candidates for 
employment and by present employees in libraries will not keep 
Communists out of public office, but it will result in the discharge of 
innocent, honest people who have the integrity to stand by their 
principles. In fact, this has already been demonstrated by the 
mandatory discharge of the Quaker, Elizabeth Haas. 

“We do not know that Miss Haas is innocent and honest. 
However, to conform to the traditional American judicial concept that 
a person is innocent until proved guilty, we must presume that she 
is innocent. We submit, then, that under the Ober Law a public 
servant against whom there is no evidence of disloyalty has been 
discharged without even a hearing. The ALA must support the 
Maryland Library Association in its decision to oppose the Ober Law. 

“We must constantly remind ourselves that all matters which 
tend to restrict intellectual freedom in libraries lead directly or 
indirectly to a censorship of both books and ideas, thereby denying 
the spirit of our Library Bill of Rights which we are sworn to uphold. 

‘The year 1950 is an historic year. The United Nations 
Declaration of Universal Human Rights ies introduced the democratic 
concept of free inquiry to most of the peoples of the world. Members 
of the ALA must hope that the year 1950 will not also be an historic 
year marking the decline of America’s faith in freedom of ideas.’ 

The same issue of the ALA Bulletin prints a resolution on loyalty 
programmes, adopted by the ALA Council on 21st July, 1950. 





A FRIEND OF THE LIBRARY 


‘THE committee have been able to add 85 new works to the Library, and 
also to paint the building, add new bookshelves and improve the approach. 
The committee have felt the need of reducing expenditure and have 
therefore discontinued the World, Otago Witness, Sketcher and London 
Weekly Times. The committee have to acknowledge the gift of a tin of 
kerosene from Mr Garwood.’—from the 1881 Report of the Committee 
of the Akaroa Library, printed in the Akaroa Mail, 6th May, 1881. 
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THIRTEEN YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


FICTION ISSUES AND LIBRARY SERVICE 


AsoutT this time of the year librarians are busy reviewing their work 
for the previous twelve months, drawing up the annual report for 
presentation to their committees, and wondering how they can 
possibly get enough money in the estimates to carry on satisfactorily 
until the end of the current financial year. A good many libraries in 
New Zealand, particularly those in the larger and medium-sized 
municipalities, will be faced with the unpleasant duty of recording a 
substantial decrease in issues. This is due to the activities of the 
shop libraries, which have taken away a large part of the light fiction 
reading public, which has been in the past one of the concerns of 
subscription libraries in New Zealand. This part of the public has, 
as a matter of fact, since it is the part which pays the most, received 
far more attention than it has deserved, and in libraries where the 
free system is the ideal the financial loss will be regretted, but the 
reduction of the proportion of fiction lending to other parts of library 
work will be realised as being largely a help and not a detriment. 
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It is a fact that for years past our libraries have been relying more 
on revenue received from the readers of ephemeral reprint fiction 
than on subsidies, which as educational institutions striving against 
difficulties to fulfil their proper functions, they might reasonably have 
expected from the rates. The necessity for providing light fiction, 
coupled with the fact that this has been a moderately lucrative 
enterprise, has enabled library committees to rely on the revenue 
received from this source and to feel satisfied that a library has been 
discharging its full responsibilities to the public if it has been able 
to show a large fiction issue. 

This is a position which would not for a moment be tolerated 
either in Great Britain or the United States, where the function of a 
public library is realised as educational, vocational and only to some 
extent recreational. The order in New Zealand has tended to become 
reversed. Indeed, things have come to such a pass that public libraries 
are coming into actual disfavour with some sections of the community, 
because their light fiction service is not as slick, fresh and up-to-date 
as that — by shop libraries. 

Members of committees and the public generally forget that 
the average city library maintains a reference service, perhaps with 
off-shoots such as a picture collection, local history collection, cuttings 
collection, magazine service, newspaper service; that it supports 
perhaps some service for the younger members of the community ; 
that it is charged by law with the responsibility of keeping open a 
free reading room; that its duties do not cease with the issue of 


books, but extend to advice and help ; that it is unable to forget for 
one moment that there is more in _ than light novels. 


Nor does it wish to forget this fact. Light novels issued from a 
separate department might be a very pleasant part of library work, 
and might even be lucrative if administered on a quick and informal 
in-and-out issue system, but would fall far short of keeping members 
of the community in touch with all that the printed word can do for 
them, which is the function of a public library. 

— From an editorial in New Zealand Libraries 1: 65 Ap ‘38. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 15th MARCH, 1951 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, N. Bateson, 
M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, the Secretary 
and the Hon. Editor. 

Mr J. W. Sturton: The committee recorded its regret at the 
death of Mr Joseph Ward Sturton, who attended NZLA conferences 
regularly during the years 1937-1947 as Chairman of the Pahiatua 
Library Committee, and decided to send a letter of sympathy to his 
relatives. 
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Wellington Public Libraries: On the motion of Mr Alley, 
seconded by Mr Bacon, Mrs Gilmer and Mr Perry were congratulated 
on the decision of the Wellington City Council to adopt a free-and- 
rental library service, and it was decided that a letter be sent to the 
Town Clerk expressing the Association’s pleasure at the step taken 
by the City Council. 


1951 Conference: A second draft programme was received. 
It was decided to ask the Programme Committee to give further 
consideration to the question of the timing of seminars so that they 
would not clash with the sessions on Miss Tompkins’s report. The 
programme was approved subject to amendments of a minor kind. 


Annual Report: A draft annual report was submitted for 
comment, and was approved for submission to members subject to 
minor amendments after a further check or the receipt of comments 
by post from members of Council. 


Balance Sheet : The balance sheet for the year 1950 was received. 
Mr Alley expressed appreciation of the work done by Mr Peterson in 
auditing the Association’s accounts since 1935 and also for the years 
1928-1931. Mr Alley also stated that the Finance Committee, 
convened by Mr Perry, had prepared estimates for the year 1951 and 
had budgeted for a deficit of £308. There was a short discussion on 
the method of presenting estimates. 


NZLA Subscriptions : The following resolution submitted by the 
Finance Committee was considered: ‘That the Finance Committee 
recommends Council to admit schools to membership at an annual 
subscription of ten shillings, without New Zealand Libraries but with 
all other privileges of membership, including the use of the interloan 
scheme, or alternatively on the new basis as contained in the amended 
rule 10, and also that the Council be recommended to consider 
favourably making an annual grant, up to a reasonable amount, to 
the Schools Section to defray the cost of publishing a news letter 
covering extracts from New Zealand Libraries of interest to schools 
and other matters of interest to school libraries.’ It was resolved 
that the committee’s recommendation be adopted subject to formal 
ratification by Council, and that the Secretary be instructed to bring 
the matter to the attention of schools. 


Election of Eight Ordinary Members of Council: Results of the 
voting for ordinary members of Council for 1951-52 were noted, and 
the Returning Officer’s report was tabled. 

Miss A. M. Blackett: A letter from Miss Blackett thanking the 
Council for its action in electing her an ordinary life member and 
extending her good wishes to the Association was received. 

Importation of Books from Dollar Sources : Two letters from the 
Minister of Education acknowledging the representations made to him 
by the Association for generous provision for the importation of good 
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quality books from the United States were received, and it was noted 
that the matter of increased imports from Canada and the United 
States was under consideration by the Government. It was decided 
to refer the correspondence to the Book Resources Committee. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RENTAL FICTION FOR SALE 


Tue Dunedin Public Library has for sale withdrawn rental fiction in 
fair condition, B authors published two to three years. Prices are 
£1 17s. 6d. for 50 and £2 10s. for 100, plus postage. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the City Librarian, P.O. Box 906, Dunedin. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Mr K. E. George, of 7 Cornwallis Street, Mount Albert, Auckland 
SWI1, has for sale a set of Encyclopedia Britannica purchased 1948. 
In original packing, has been used privately for only two or three 
months, and is guaranteed to be in new condition. Price, including 
four yearbooks, £85. 


NZL IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Tue Secretary would be pleased to receive any unwanted copies of 
the January-February 1951 issue of New Zeciand Libraries, for which 
the demand exceeds the supply. 





NO REST FOR THE SHICKERED 


“An inebriated individual wandered into the reading room of the 
Athenzeum between 8 and 9 o'clock on Saturday night and fell asleep 
while trying to look through a paper at one of the tables. The other 
occupants of the room were annoyed by his snoring and he was 
awakened and requested to leave. This he declined to do, and the 
aid of the police was thereupon invoked. The guardians of the peace, 
however, refused to remove the intruder unless a charge was laid at 
the Central Station, and as no one present was disposed to take upon 
himself that responsibility, the police did not interfere. Mr Faulkner, 
the Librarian, finding that the police would not assist, took the fellow 
in his arms and put him into the street, where it is to be hoped the 
very keen wind which prevailed soon sobered him up.’ 


— Evening Post, 3rd October, 1887. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
[A] Promising 
A&B Popular——fair standard 
B Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Highest level: wholly free 
A&b Second level: mainly free 
A&B Third level: equally and rental 
a&B Fourth level: mainly rental 
a&kb Fifth level: no particular 
recommendation 
B stock commercial level: wholly 
ren 


1. ESTABLISHED AUTHORS MAINTAINING STANDARD 


ALLEN, Walter Ernest, 1911-. A. Dead 
man over all. M. Jose h, 1950. 
10s. 6d. ‘The nature of Allen’s 
perception gives his A an 
ae eaeesinge in depth.’——NSN 


11-11-50. 
JUNGER, keg 1895-. A. On the 
marble cliffs; tr. from the German 


y Stuart Hood. Lehmann, 1947. 


6d. ®, 
PUDNEY. John, 1909-. A. The 
accomplice. Lane, 1950. 9s. 6d. 
° A symbolical novel of great 
tension ang subtlety..——TLS 68-12- 
50. A&b®* 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
BY OTHER AUTHORS 


BOWLES, Paul. A wo stone [s.s.] 
Lehmann, 1950. 9s. ‘Mr Bowles 
writes with beauty —- fear and it 
is for these emotions he must be read.’ 

—World Review Dec. ~~ A*. O. 

BUECHNER, Frederick. se eed | 
dying. Chatto, 1951. 
= i-comedy of artistic circles in 

the USA——outstanding A&b®. 

COTTERELL, Geoffrey, 1919-. Straight 
and narrow. E yres 950. 10s. 
o_o is hailed as the Baglich 

. Marquand. A&B®®, 

GA x. Romain. The company of woe 
tr. from the French by Jose 
Barnes. M. Joseph, 1950. 9s. Bi 
‘Despite its pervasive and rather 
desolating humour, it is as savage 
as Sartre and as moral as Mauriac.’ 
—James Bertram in Parsons Packet 
Sept-Oct 1950, A&b®. 


KAPLAN, Harold J., 1918-. — The 
ee Secker, 1950. 
Os. 6d. ‘ .. . Implies that there 
is a new Lost Generation, it is 
smaller but considerably more lost 

an the revious one.’—New 
Yorker 29-4- ‘Far superior to 
the average novel of this kind.’—NSN. 


A&b®. 

MAROTTA, Giuseppe, y Neapolitan 
old; tr. from Italian by 
wf Frenaye. “Hogarth, 

6d. ‘M. Marotta’s sketches of 
og its phosphorescent _in- 
habitants, its immemorial odors, and 
its magnificent seascape, are as good, 
in their fleeting and anecdotal way, 
as anyth iything done in that particular 
a Herald Tribune. A&B®*. 
George Rippey, 1895-. 
abides. Gollancz, 1950. 

&b**. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


GALLICO, Paul William pa B. 
Jennie. M. in 1950 6d. 
‘Please stop it r Gailizo,” yuute 


breaking my __heart.’-—Commonweal 
29-9-50. a&B*?. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 
(EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY REPRINTED WORKS) 


BATES, Herbert, 1905-. A&B. Charlotte’s 
= Cape, 1950 [1931]. 9s. 6d. 


FIRBANK, | Annesly Ronald, 
1886-192) A. Three novels: 
Vainglory Inclinations; Caprice. 
Vainelory 1950. 18s. A® 


6. ROUND-UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT Bagge nae 


KAFKA, Franz, 
fiction titles A®. 
MAIN ENGLISH EDITIONS 


America. Secker, 1949 [Routledge, 
1938]. 9s. 6d. Amerika was begun 


1883-1924. All 


about 1912, i.e. at 

of the major period itht 19235 
Der Heizer (The Stoker), published 
in 1918, which won e Fontane 
prize in 1915, became chapter 1 
of Amerika. Often accepted as 





‘realistic’, this novel contains all his 
later symbolism, though less —_ 
developed; Chaplinesque _situati 
The castle. oy 947 (1930), 
9s. 6d. Tr. of Das Schloss, completed 
about 1921; published 1926, forming 
v.4 of the collected (German) work, 
is most sustained and beautiful 


ork. 
The ‘queat wall of oie 
a? Secker, 1940'T rossi 8s. 6d. 
in Bau Chinesischen Mauer, a 
collection of 21 jeces, was 
published in 1931 and forms part 
of v.5 of the collected German works. 
Contents include investigations of a 
Dog (Forschungen eines Hundes) 
1921, The Burrow (Der Bau) 1921, 
The Giant Mole (Der Riesenmaulwurf } 
1914, besides short stories, fables 
and aphorisms. Gentler den his 
earlier works. Not all the contents 
of v.5 (35 _ pieces plus some 
interesting fr ts) were transl 
the penal settlement: tales and short 
ieces. Secker, 1949. 9s. 6d. 
is important volume 
comprises a_ translation 
contents of v.l1 of the collected 
work: Erzahlungen und kleine Prosa 
(Tales and Short Prose Pieces). It 
includes material from the earliest 
period, from 1909, the Meditation 
Tctrashtune pieces published in 
1913, as well as from the final 
period, Josephine the Singer 
(Josefine die Sangerin). Most 
important, however, are the longer 
pieces from the beginning of the 
main period: The Judgement as 
Urteil), wollen, a a t of 22- 
September, ew 1916: 
his ‘break- do? 
Transformation also 
as Metamorphosis, 
Verwandlung, written 1913, a 
lished 1915, said by Muir to be 
‘surely one of the most dreadful 
stories ever written’); In the Penal 
Settlement, from In der Strafkolonie, 
written 1914, published 1920; as 
well as The Country Doctor stories 
(Ein Landarzt, 1919, see also below). 

The trial. Secker, 1950 [Gollancz] 
1935]. 8s. 6d. Der Prozess, written 
1914-15, published 1925 as v.3 
of collected work. The second novel; 
his most dramatic work. 

The Secker editions listed above are 
translated by Willa and Edwin 
Muir; all except The Trial are 
introduced by Edwin Muir, and all 
have, as in appendix, a note written 
or prepared by Max Brod. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS 


The same translations are also available 
in American editions: 

Amerika; pref. Klaus Mann. NY, New 
directions, 1940. $1.50 

The Castle; introd. Thomas Mann. NY, 
Knopf, 1941. $2.75. 

The ny wall of China. NY, Schocken, 
1946. $3.00. 


The Penal colony. NY, Schocken, 1948. 


The Trail; illus. G. Salter. NY, Knopf, 
1937. $2.75. 





DIARIES 
The Diaries of Franz 


Max Brod. 

16s. v.1(1910-1913 b 

yeas v.2 (1914-1923) tr. by M. 
reenberg. American ed.: Schocken, 

fous, $3.75 per vol. 


BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, EXEGESIS 


BROD, Max, 1884-. The pues ee a of 
Franz Kafka; tr. by 
Roberts. Secker, 194 12s. 
Contains chronological 
bibliography; also photo; 
EISNER, avel. Franz 
Prague; tr. from the 
~— pf Nelson and Rene Wellek. NY, 
inc., 1950. $3.00. Excellent 
ei gnatoeran of a e. 
RE Angel, The Kafka 
roblem. NY, Sow "directions, 1946. 
5.00. ‘An anthology of criticism 
about Franz Kafka.’ 
GOODMAN, Paul, I1911-. _Kafka’s 
oy er. NY, Vanguard, 1947. $3.00. 
NE Charles, 1915-. Kafka, his 
oy and his art. Routledge, 1949. 
12s. 6d. Kafka’s symbolism 
interpreted as consciously Freudian. 
Am. oss The frozen sea; NY, Oxford, 


194 

TAUBER, Charles, 1915-. Franz 
Kafka; an interpretation of his works, 

by G. H. Robert and R. 

eee Secker, 1948. 18s. 
Symbolism interpreted as soligiows 
in significance. (It may wel 
that Kafka was consciously both 
religious and Feudian in_ his 
symbolism——there are many layers 
of meaning.) 
of these exegetical works are 
interesting, and none can be said 
to have the last word. Perhaps the 
Neider title is the most helpful, 
though Brod’s biography is 
important, too. The best short 
summary on Kafka is that in 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia (Dent, 
1950), v.7. 


MAIN GERMAN EDITION 


KAFKA, Franz, 1883-1924. Gesammelte 
schriften; herausgegeben von Max 
Brod. NY, Schocken, 1946-. Ten 
volumes are planned of which the 
first five are known to have been 
published. These five were 1085). and 
ee | in a. 935) and 
rague (1936-7). each, 
Erzahlungen a Rae prosa; tL, 
Amerika, III, Der prozess; IV, 
schloss; V, schreibung don 
kampfes; VI-VIl, Tagebucher 
Diaries, v.l1 and 2); Var 
riefe (Letters, v.l1 and 2); A 
Fragmente und aphorismen. From 
this it appears that the letters are 
the most important item for which 
we are now waiting. 


OTHER EDITIONS 
KAFKA, Franz, 1883-1924. The country 
doctor; tr. and illus. by Vera Leslie. 
counpeepetns oe gg (9 Broad 
St., Oxford), Ss. O. p.? 
—The metamorphosis; tr. by A. L. 





Lloyd, illus. by L. Sherman and 
introd. by Paul Goodman. 

Vanguard, 1946. $2.75 (o.p. = ish 
ed. of this _ translation, out 
trimmings, was published by oo 
press, 7, 3s. 6d.) Both the 
above works in the Muir translations 
are in the In the Penal Settlement 


miscellany: pre- 
Fascist exile. 2nd Y, Twice 
a year pr., 1946. $3.50. Translations 
mainly by So —_ Prombaum. 
Includes extracts 
Letter to my Father 
chapters 18 and 20 of The Castie. 


These chapters from the 2nd. 
German ed. are not in the Muir 
translation. Useful essays on Kafka 
by H. Slochower. 

——Parables in German and English, NY, 
Schocken, 1947. $1.50. Mainly from 
The Great Wall of China, and most 
are Muir translations. Valuable in 
the library’s German collection. 

GIDE, Andre, 1869-1951, and 
Barrault, J. L. The trial Ta play] 
from the novel by F. Kafka; tr. 

. and F. Sundstorm. _Secker, 

. 3s. 6d. As a play this may 
be effective; as Kafka it is thin and 
garbled. 


FOR THE YOUNG ADULT COLLECTION 


(YS: Senior; YG: 


BONAVIA-HUNT, Dorothy Alice. 
Nag + a shades. meet. 1949. 
6d. (A&B Ap ’50) YG. 
CHIPPERFIELD, Joseph E. Greatheart; 
the salvation hunter, the epic of 
: we dog. Hutchinson, 1950. 
s. ; 


DAKERS, Elaine K. (Jane Lane, pseud.) 
e escape of the king. 
1950. 8s. 6d. YJ. 

DE LA TORRE, iv, Dr Sam 

M. Joseph, 1948. 


9s. 6d. (B)YG. 
FLEMING, H. K. Eden Eden. Gollancz, 


Evans, 
Johnson, detector. 


1949. 8s. 6d. (B)YG 


When in Wellington visit. . 


General; YJ: 


Junior) 


FURPHY, i? (Tom Collins, pseud.) 
1843-1913. ae mt romance. Angus, 
1946 1921. 6d. (A_S’50) YS. 

GALLICO, Paul William, {go7- Jennie. 
x hte: 1950. 9s. 6d. (a&B 


HAMLIN’ Joun H., 1889-. By paddle 
wheel and pack train, Hutchinson, 

1949. 4s. 
KING-HALL, Magdalen. The Fox 
eases. Davies, 1950. 9s. 6d. (B) 
ROBERTSON, waete. 
6s. 


Bush patrol. 
Oxford, 1950. YG. 


MODERN BOOKS 


YOU’LL FIND THE BEST BOOKS ON 


MUSIC, THEATRE, LITERATURE 


AND THE OTHER ARTS 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 








IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


ASPINES, Grieg. Business 
pictures. Library journal 75: 1949- 
51 N 15 ’50. Hints on running 
a picture collection, by the 
Maeorien to an American advertising 


ncy 

BAG IN. Grace w. Handling 
microcards in_ libraries. 
and research libraries 
"50. The cataloguer 
Microcard Foundation on bow 
one library processes, catalogues and 
stores its microcards. The cards 
are represented in the main 
catalogue by LofC or typewritten 
cards and are filed separately in 
classified order. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL services: improve- 
ment and development. Library 
association record 52:462-3 D q 
Report adopted at a _ national 
conference held in London. 

BJORKBOM, Carl. Research libraries in 
Sweden. Library association record 
52:416-9 N ’50. 

BONN, George S. Relative use of 
indexing and abstracting services. 
College and research libraries 11:207 
-10 JI 50. A comparison of seven 
of the best known British and 
American scientific and technical 
indexing and Speeing services. 
Four subject bibliographies were 
constructed using current issues as 
distinct from indexed annual 
volumes. Tables rank the journals 
in each subject and compare them 
for six criteria of good biblio- 
graphical services. 

BORLAND, E. A. Libraries of the 
Union of South Africa, with some 
suggestions for the improvements 
of the national library _ service. 
South African libraries 18:73-81 
Ja °51. Improvements in the South 
African library picture need to be 
completed by properly planned 
reorganization to avoid e over- 
lapping of functions and to weld 
libraries into a co-operating 
library system. A ‘blue-print’ for 
a truly national service is called 


for. 
BROWN, Edna Mae. New periodicals 


of 1950 —— Part 1. College and 
research libraries 11:363-6 0 °50. 
An annotated list of 25 periodicals 
which commenced publication and 
have reference value. Frequency of 
issue, subscription rate and 
publisher’s address are given. 

CARNOVSKY, Leon. Graduate theses 
accepted by library schools in the 
United States, 1949-50. Library 
quataty 20:289-99 0 °50. The 

rst instalment of an annual listing 

of theses and dissertations accepted 
by schools in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree. 

DITMAS, E. M. R. The literature of 
special librarianship. 
ceedings 2:217-24 N 
article precedes the bibliography of 


over 300 articles. The references 
collected are mainly post-1939 and 
are divided into eight main groups 
under specific subject headings. An 
same, index is provided. 

FOSKE D. J. Colon classification. 
yp tht association record 52:450-5 
D ’50. Outline of the library 
2 scheme developed by 

. Ranganathan. 

GRIEDER, Elmer M. The effect of 
book storage on circulation service. 
College and_ research libraries 
11:374-6 0 ’50. The technique and 
results of a survey held at Stanford 
University to determine what books 
could be sent to a storage unit 
several miles away with the least 
effect on circulation. It was found 
that 96% of the books lent on 
request had been accessioned or last 
issued after 1934. ._— back 
a further five yoous percentage 
was increased to 

HALL, Elizabeth. 
ten 
1 > 


"Raccction for 
any world 53: 

50. ‘Education for 
librarianship in any coun’ may be 
understood best in the light of the 
conditions that brought it into being, 
and it is of interest to us as 
Australian librarians . to consider 
what pattern of education will suit 
our own conditions.’ The author 
is from the Commonwealth National 
Library, Canberra; the article will 
continue in later issues. 

HENDERSON, G. P. Book salvage at 
the Guildhall. Library association 
record 52:455-8 D ’50. ‘It is not 
every librarian’s misfortune to be 
confronted with 5,000 saturated and 
mouldering books’; this is an account 
of how the situation was met. 

HINWOOD, E. V. The Inter-high 
schools librarian’s sub-section of the 
School and _ children’s section, 
Southern Transvaal. South African 
libraries 18:95-7 Ja ’51. Pupils 
concerned in the running of school 
libraries have formed their own sub- 
section, from which non = are 
excluded, ‘to facilitate inter- 
course and interchange of ideas of 
the librarians and library-prefects of 
the various high schools and junior 
high schools. 

INNES, R. Faraday. Preservation of 
book-binding leathers. Library 
association record 52:458-60 D ’” 
Results of recent research. 

KIDD, J. Roby. Some problems of film 
utilization. Canadian library 
association bulletin 7:72-5 N ’50. A 
concise account of national and local 
requirements for the satisfactory use 
of films by libraries. 

LACY, Dan. The Library & Con 
a ae revie Library 
quarterly 20:235-58 0 50. Parts 
II, Ill and IV of an _ excellent 
historical account, dealing mainly 
with the cataloguing problems 
encountered, the service the 
collections and interlibrary relations. 


THE CAXTON PRESS 








I: \D, Lars. eee work in mass 
ommunica! Library quarterly 
20:259-71 0 0750. A concise survey 


B the 
Library 54: 4788 rife "50. “This . 
ae revision . is offered as a 
to help defeat one phase 
of igotry in American life.’ 
TARIO library association. Trustees 
section. ed you’re a library trustee! 
Ontario yf review %4:279-83 
N °50 Text a pamphlet outlining 
the duties and responsibilities of a 
library a 
BORNE, C. C. School libraries. 
Library Soar 53:129 D ’50._ Bricf 
outline of _ the functions and 
organization of school libraries, with 
mention of recent English studies 
on_them. 
CHARDSON, H. C. The working 
f£ library of a learned society. 
rary association record 52:419-22 
anization and 
reference to 


SIMONTON, Wesley. Duplication of 
the catalog of 

i and biblio- 

literature. College 

raries eg oH yt 
in the 


a 
subj - 
wor ~ 

comparison wi 
of a routine library re- 
show how items are 
— by their uae tnciasion in 
indexes due of 
ana ical entries or jest, not pois 


imonton suggests 
mene wm only possible in certain well 
fields whereby the 


rom justify the nditure ? 
ibrary journal 75:187: Nl ’50. 
The author controverts, with 

from his (American) 
experience, the idea that country 
services should be given in the market 
pot only wk as from book vans 


VELING, Ralph 9 as well. 
a > Ralph i 


library. 
Lprary $4:251-4 
Warns 
interpretation Z 
a on the saleable? type 


of 
WALFORD, A. J. Government libraries. 
ay association record 52:410-5 
A detailed survey my the 
and work of British 
tal libraries. 





AKRAD BOOKMARKING STYLUS 
FOR USE BY LIBRARIANS 


Merely plug the unit into a 230 volt line and adjust 


the stylus 


eat to whatever is required. 3 heats— 


the hotter for fast work and the lower heats for 


slower work. 


Stylus will not burn out 
Fitted with 3 pin plug 
Guaranteed for 12 months 


Spare tips available 
Price:—£3/10/0 each 


Lower price for quantities for 12 or more 
MANUFACTURED BY 


AKRAD RADIO CORPORATION LTD 


P.O. BOX 56. WAIHI 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





